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The executives of the Company have 
asked the editor, through the columns of 
the Magazine, to extend to their asso¬ 
ciates best wishes and greetings for the 
coming year. 

Greetings The days of the past few 

months have been strenuous 
and trying. We have been hampered by 
the scarcity of labor and materials, and 
this in the face of unusual demands. The 
telephone industry has been second to none 
in the complete subserviency of its own 
operations to war necessities and govern¬ 
mental demands. It has contributed thou¬ 
sands of its best men—and its women, too. 
Its personnel has been liberal and generous 
in every activity connected with the assist¬ 
ance and support of those actually enrolled 
in the nation’s service. 

The loyalty and efficiency of our em¬ 
ployees have met the situation to the limit 
of human effort. Our officials, who have 
passed through days of anxiety not realized 
by most of us, recognize and appreciate the 
spirit shown by the men and women who 
have given this unqualified support, and to 
them they extend their thanks and grati¬ 
tude. _ 

It would seem at this time as though all 
the nations of the world were about to 
take an account of stock, with the view of 
establishing definite policies for the future, 
and as quickly as possible 
Resolutions recovering from the strain 
and losses of the past few 
years. In our own country there will be in¬ 
evitable readjustments. The lives of mil¬ 
lions have been diverted from their usual 
routine on account of demands based on 
nothing more or less than national and 
individual self preservation. 

We will recover quickly. The nation 


surprised even itself in its efficiency, re¬ 
sourcefulness, and spirit developed after 
we entered the war. These same qualities 
will now be just as potential as we turn 
into the avenues of peace. 

It is a good time, therefore, as individ¬ 
uals, for us to take a part in this general 
stock taking. Let us realize where we have 
been derelict in our duty to ourselves and to 
others in the past; let us frankly acknowl¬ 
edge mistakes; let us look into the future 
and recognize its inevitable demands. The 
past is now of no avail to us except as it 
is valuable in enabling us to build a better 
future. Executives have their blue prints 
of organization, demonstration, and future 
action. As an individual, map out your 
mental blue print for the future and stick 
to it. Even if you waver; even if you fail 
to adhere strictly to the line of good inten¬ 
tions, it is possible and even probable that 
you may be able to do so. In any event, 
you will be better for the good resolution 
itself. 

Let 1919 mean fewer errors and better 
work. This will mean a better and more 
successful life. 

For centuries the bells at this season of 
the year have rung out their message of 
“peace on earth—good will to men.” This 
time their peals will carry an added and 
wonderful significance. They 
Remember will sing of a world released 
from terror and suffering, 
they will tell of a world that is to be bet¬ 
ter, happier, and safer by reason of that 
suffering. It almost seems as if they may 
literally follow the hope of the poet in 
“ringing out the false and ringing in the 
true.” 

Peace on earth has been secured at an 
awful price. The best blood of nations 
has been spilled, the hearts of wives, moth¬ 
ers, and daughters have been broken, indus¬ 
tries have been wrecked, accumulated 
wealth has been swept away, and orna¬ 
ments and beauties created in the slow proc¬ 
ess of the years have been obliterated. 
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Thousands upon thousands in this genera¬ 
tion, maimed and crippled, will carry their 
pain and misery to their graves. 

No war in history has been fought so 
completely for ideals. The victors, who 
with such unwavering faith, invincible 
spirit, and dauntless courage have fought 
the forces of autocracy and oppression, have 
never looked to territorial aggrandizement, 
power, or material gains as the reward of 
their efforts. 

Those actively engaged are now going 
to their homes in every clime to take up the 
broken threads of their previous lives, leav¬ 
ing to those in authority the establishment 
of safeguards for what they have w r on. It 
is for us, the living and unharmed, to see 
that all of this has not been in vain. The 
welfare and comfort of those who have 
carried on the actual conflict, as well as 
that of their dependents, whose sacrifices 
while not so spectacular and directly inspir¬ 
ing have been just as great, should be the 
concern of every one of us. It is refreshing 


to know that our country, unified as never 
before, will as a governmental agency take 
this duty upon itself in a manner and with 
a thoroughness unprecedented in our his¬ 
tory. The individuals of the nation have 
not been backward in their support and 
they should not withdraw or lessen that 
support, to just the extent that it is needed, 
as these terrible memories fade into the 
shadows of the years. 

Many of the men in khaki have made the 
great sacrifice; the others were willing and 
were pressing on to do the same if fate 
decreed. Those who have survived the dan¬ 
gers of disease and bullet w T ill soon be with 
us, re-establishing themselves in the normal 
activities of life. It is not only the hand 
of friendship that we can extend to them, 
but it should be the hand clasp of gratitude 
and thankfulness. Nor should it be done 
perfunctorily. If we can be of assistance 
in the material things of life it should be 
our privilege as it is their due. Let us give 
them all respect and honor now and through 
the years to come. 


Our Super-Effort 


“Rest springs from strife and dissonant 

chords beget divinest harmonies” 

Peace has been attained. Peace has been 
acclaimed. Exultant millions have sung 
their paeans in unconfined jubilation. At 
last we have witnessed the lowering of that 
despicable virus called autocracy into its 
inevitable sepulcher. But what priceless 
lives have been sacrificed that you and I 
might enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness! Do we realize the awful sig¬ 
nificance of it all? 

The forces of Right have vanquished the 
powers of Might and have emphatically 
vindicated the age-long principle that Right 
makes Might, a principle which has been 
most ruthlessly assailed during the four 
tempestuous years just past, but with the 
usual utter futility as history so amply tes¬ 
tifies. Through conditions which recently 
appeared to be hopeless chaos we can now 
discern beams of light presaging a slow but 
certain reversion to order and regularity in 
our much perturbed social, economical, and 
political life. 

Countless heroes have been made and in¬ 
numerable cowards and impostors have been 
exposed and have received their condign 
punishment as a result of this cataclysmic 


conflict which historians have chosen to call 
the World War. Unfathomable suffering 
has been the lot of a myriad innocents and 
mingled joy and tribulation have been the 
lot of countless thousands. The supreme 
sacrifice has been made by legions of God¬ 
fearing, God-trusting men and women, 
cheerfully giving their life’s blood in their 
unquenchable desire to obliterate the stigma 
of that vicious and iniquitous autocracy 
which had as its diabolical aim the crushing 
of the hopes and the aspirations, yea, the 
very lives of red-blooded men, women, and 
children under its military car of Jugger¬ 
naut. Other countless thousands of sub¬ 
dued and subjugated people duped and de¬ 
ceived also have made the supreme sacrifice 
in futile defense of that dehumanizing and 
debasing incubus aptly stigmatized “Kul- 
tur”—a distorter and perverter of men’s 
ideas of justice, right, and equity. 

We mete out immeasurably our admira¬ 
tion and sympathy for the millions weighted 
with a burden of insatiable sorrow. Yet 
there should be consolation in the thought 
that those precious lives which have been so 
cheerfully and so nobly immolated on the 
altar of freedom have immortalized their 
memories and most of them have con- 
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tributed to the welfare of humanity in a 
measure which they undoubtedly could not 
even have approximated in any direction 
along the line of their peaceful endeavor 
prior to the war. We exult in the iteration 
and reiteration of their noble names and we 
extol their inestimable sacrifice. 

Everything conceivable that was consis¬ 
tent with national and international pride 
and honor was done by our incomparable 
President in his effort to conciliate the direc¬ 
tor of this rampant military car of Jugger¬ 
naut, but to no avail. It required instead 
the super-effort of countless thousands of 
upstanding, on-pressing militant Americans 
to compel a respectful observance of the 
laws of humanity and of the rights of states 
and nations. 

This war has revived and strengthened 
the noblest sentiments of mankind. Our 
sympathy has been aroused, our confidence 
in the all-seeing, encompassing guidance of 
a Supreme Being has been quickened. We 
have learned the advantages of sacrifice, 
self-denial, and thrift. We should cherish • 
these lessons and should profit by them and 
should labor to save ourselves and others 
from a reversion to the old order of shift¬ 
less, thriftless, and aimless endeavor. 

We have learned to think and we have 
learned to weigh carefully the philosophies 
and the aims of others. We should all be 
better men, better women, better citizens, 
and better workers if we have been students 
of this war and its problems and if we are 
willing to strive to perpetuate its benefits 
and to obliterate its scourges. Let us not 
live wholly in the present as too many of 
us have previously done, but let us plan and 
hope more firmly for the future. Each and 
every one of us has a part to play in the 
reconstruction of this country and of the 
world, and be it ever so humble, say, only 
that of co-operation and the expression of 
optimism and encouragement, let us play 
that part intensely well. Now is the time 
for super-effort in our own behalf and in 
behalf of others. Will you do your share? 

Keep constantly in mind that countless 
priceless lives have merely hallowed the 
ground with their sacrificial blood. It re¬ 
mains for you and me, individually and col¬ 
lectively, actively and passively, to make 
that hallowed ground productive of the 
greatest possible good for this world as 
well as for the world of posterity. If we 
fail in the tasks which have been allotted to 


us, now that the tasks of valor, of might 
and of sacrifice have been accomplished, can 
it be that the immortal souls of those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice have been 
transported to a realm where, from behind 
the veil which separates this life from eter¬ 
nity, they can point at us with the finger 
of unpardonable shame for any remissness 
on our part in the lighter exactions of world 
reconstruction ? 

Gone is the blighting dominance of exe¬ 
crated autocracy! 

Long live the might of vindicated democ¬ 
racy! M. H. O’Brien. 

President Vail to Assist Postmaster General 

On November 25 it was announced at 
Washington that Mr. Vail was to become 
the personal adviser of the Postmaster 
General in the organization of telephone, 
telegraph, and cable systems under govern¬ 
ment control. It is stated Mr. Vail will 
prepare for the department’s assistance in 
directing wire control a comprehensive re¬ 
port upon the whole wire service of the 
country. 

In the letter to Mr. Vail asking for his 
assistance the Postmaster General thus 
writes: 

“I desire to avail myself of your broad 
knowledge and experience on the subject 
of electrical communications with a view 
to a more extended use of telephones, tele¬ 
graph, and cable during the period of gov¬ 
ernment control of land wire and American 
cable properties. 

“I take it that your studies of the past 
years have included in the consideration of 
the problem of universal wire service, with 
which you have dealt in your annual re¬ 
ports, the problems associated with a uni¬ 
fied and extended cable system. 

“Will you, then, be so kind as to give 
me the benefit of your studies and observa¬ 
tions having special consideration to the 
problems as now presented, to the end that 
I may have before me for consideration 
suggestions growing out of your large ex¬ 
perience?” 

Wanted, at Cylinder, Iowa, experienced 
telephone man to operate exchange from 
5 A. M. to 10 P. M. week days and two 
hours on Sunday. Also to build all line 
necessary, do all repair work, furnish 
transportation, furnish fuel for office, and 
answer doctor calls day and night. 

— Adv. in an Iowa Journal. 
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From the 

Mrs. B. M. Hunt of Berkeley, Cal., was 
one of the third group of telephone oper¬ 
ators which left California on April 9 for 
service in France. Her photograph ap¬ 
peared in our June Magazine. She writes 
the following interesting story of her ex¬ 
periences to Mr. Prescott of the traffic de- 
partment: 

My Dear Mr. Prescott: You will be inter¬ 
ested to know what some of us have been doing 
and how well San Francisco is represented in 
this special group. Last August, Colonel Hitt, 
chief signal officer of the First Army, decided 
that he wanted women operators with the head¬ 
quarters of the First Army, so three operators 
were chosen from the two offices nearest the 
front in the American sector. Of those six, 
three were trained in San Francisco (Helen 
Hill, Marie Lange, and Bertha Hunt). Later 
another was added to the group, Adele Hop- 
pock, who was also trained in San Francisco. 
The rest of the girls here feel that California 
rules. We are certainly in the majority and are 
not loath to praise our wonderful West. 

When we became attached to the First Army 
we began work with the attacking army and 
every time an offensive was prepared we moved 
into the district, worked in the preparation for 
the drive and then during it. Our first expe¬ 
rience was at the headquarters chosen for the 
St. Mihiel drive. My! How we did long for 
that drive to begin; we were weeks waiting for 
it, watching the troops pass, the artillery rum¬ 
ble by, the trucks constantly going day and 
night—supplies and men passed continuously 
until we thought all America had been sent 
over. Special lines, called “operation lines,” 
were put on our switchboard and were only to 
be used in connection with the drive. It was 
most thrilling to sit at that board and feel the 
importance of it—at first it gave me a sort of 
“gone” feeling for fear the connection would 
not be made in time and a few seconds would 
be lost, but soon the responsibility of it sort of 
calmed me and, as in all things that occur many 
times in our lives, became ordinary and lost 
its thrill. The night the drive began we were 
called to the office—before that men operated 
between 10 p. m. and 7:30 a. m— and for the 
three days during the attack we were on four 
hours and off four hours. It was a wonderfully 
planned campaign and carried out in every de¬ 
tail just as planned. Two of the girls were in 
St. Mihiel just twenty-four hours after it was 
taken. The houses were decorated with flags, 
every one wore the tricolor, and for days it 
was one constant fete for those who had been 
forced to live with the Hun for four years. The 
Americans were heroes to those poor people, 
who could not hide their gratitude; they kissed 
or shook hands with every American they 
met—(it was more often the former). 

As soon as that was over we moved again 
to prepare for the Argonne drive. This time 
we felt that we had become real soldiers. We 
were landed in a town shelled by Germans 
some time back, and where very few civilians 


War Zone 

had remained. They took us to a camp and 
showed us our barracks—old French barracks, 
papered with old maps, wrapping paper, or cor¬ 
rugated paper to cover the cracks. Happily 
these places had been thoroughly fumigated, so 
we had no trouble with “beasts,” as we had 
had in the last place. Before night our cots 
and bedding rolls reached us, and the few hand 
grips we were allowed to bring. We have been 
very comfortable here and have thoroughly en¬ 
joyed the novelty of the experience. We cer¬ 
tainly will have a wonderful story to tell when 
we get back. We are messing with our Signal 
Corps officers and are one big family—seven 
operators, Y. W. C. A. chaperon, and the staff. 
Our board is different again. We found a cen¬ 
tral already established, a sort of Franco- 
American office. (It is so funny to see these 
American and French soldiers sitting side by 
side and working, trying to make each other 
understand; as soon as a call comes in a lan¬ 
guage that isn’t understood it is frantically 
passed to the other operator.) That Franco- 
American office was left as it was and became 
the “utility board,” while a small three-position 
board was installed for us and we are working 
“operations” only—that means, air service, ar¬ 
tillery, chief of staff, signals, and G-II and 
G-III of operations. We are having night duty 
and working with very little relief, but the 
work doesn’t seem to hurt any of us as we are 
growing fat and look most healthy. Though 
our rooms are just barrack rooms, the Engi¬ 
neers have made us shelves galore, dressing 
stands in the corners, and even salvaged a piano 
from a German dugout for us; the Y. M. C. A. 
has bought us some chairs for a rest room, 
basins, cups, blankets, and a few comforts for 
our rooms, so you see we aren’t to be pitied— 
the novelty of the experience well makes up for 
any discomforts we have to endure. 

We are now looking forward to peace, and 
then we will no longer be the attacking army 
but the “army of occupation”—what we will 
do in Germany—when we get there !—remains 
to be seen. Our knowledge of French here in 
this section has been an absolute necessity; we 
deal as much with French as with Americans, 
so if we go to Germany we will be handicapped 
in not knowing that language, too. Oh, these 
day dreams of the days after victory give cour¬ 
age and hope to go on to the end. 

You never saw such wonderful spirit as our 
boys show—they smile in the midst of mud, 
cold, and the greatest discomforts; though they 
are all anxious to be home there isn’t a one 
who would leave until the “job” is done and 
the victory won. 

All good wishes to those who took such a 
kindly interest in us while in training. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) B. Matignon Hunt. 

Wm. J. Kilmartin was formerly in the 
inventory department in San Francisco. 
Mr. Kilmartin was in the July battle of the 
Marne, and writes to his home in San Fran¬ 
cisco in part as follows: 
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I am on my way from one position to an¬ 
other. At present I am not far from -. 

When you get this say a prayer of thanksgiving 
that I am alive after the rain of fire and shells, 
thrown at us since 12 noon last Sunday, July 14. 
At that hour it seemed hell was suddenly let 
loose and the long-looked-for Hun drive was 
on. We knew all about it at least forty-eight 
hours in advance and stood prepared, should 
the attack be pushed before schedule. The area 
from which we had just broken camp suddenly 
became a furnace of bursting shells. Every¬ 
where about the screaming agents of destruc¬ 
tion scattered their hail of shrapnel. The roar 
of our own batteries was deafening. The fa¬ 
mous 75’s returned triple for every shell coming 
toward us. 

A French officer told me that he never saw 
such morale as displayed by our company as 
we calmly remained in that death trap. On 
Monday morning the Hun began to take toll of 
our ranks and many casualties were removed to 
the rear dressing stations. 

God help the Germans if Company D ever 
faces them in a hand-to-hand encounter! There 
won’t be any prisoners for us to take. 

The Alpine Chasseurs, or Blue Devils, as 
they aVe called, want only Americans beside 
them in battle. They say the boys from 
America will never drop back, nor give up, that 
they fight as soldiers were never before known 
to fight. The French now proclaim our men 
the world’s greatest and most intrepid fighters. 
You should hear them talk of our morale under 
fire. 

As I said, the Huns started their drive on 
July 14. As that is the Bastile anniversary they 
evidently figured that the American and French 
troops would be having a good time and that 
our front trenches would be thinly guarded. 
But they were badly mistaken. Their plans 
were all right, but somehow those “damnable 
Americans” kind of busted them up. 

The Huns came forward in a mass formation. 
We had 75’s planted in our second line trenches 
and our fire tore gap after gap in their lines. 
But onward they pressed and our machine 
guns, rifles, and grenades cared for those who 
filtered through but never reached our line of 
battle. 

In our sector no prisoners were taken. The 
Blue Devils and our infantry held the line, 
while our light artillery manned the 75’s. Never 
before was such a scene of carnage witnessed 
on a battlefield. The veterans of Verdun, of the 
Marne, and of the Vosges have said so. Never 
were more valiant fighters than the Americans 
of the battle line, and that, too, is their verdict, 
and they ought to know. Our Allied losses 
were the lightest of any great battle of the war, 
and yet this drive in is the most terrific known 
to history. 

The American eagle, so often abused by Ger¬ 
man insolence, has screamed its cry of venge¬ 
ance, and now its talons are tearing asunder the 
mantle of Prussian Kultur to dig from beneath 
it the very vitals of its existence. 

Meanwhile the Hun line has been reversed 
except for the “few” dead left on the field and 
the other “few” prisoners, of whom only 30,000 
were brought in yesterday. Our cavalry, fol¬ 
lowed by light artillery, is on their heels. 


On July 21 the enemy came over disguised in 
American and French uniforms. Our men 
stripped to the waist and with pistols and bayo¬ 
nets dashed out to meet them, and in a short 
time had turned them back. 

Wednesday, July 31, the drive is still on. Our 
infantry deserves unlimited praise for its work. 
It is advancing continually. The machine gun 
and artillery fire is terrific, but our boys don’t 
know how to stop even for food or rest. They 
drive and fight until they drop or are relieved. 

Major Moore sends the editor the follow¬ 
ing communication. Although the major, 
with his usual modesty, does not tell us, we 
learn from other sources that he has been 
doing his work under fire, and we know 
that under his direction the 411th Battalion 
has given a good account of itself. 

Somewhere near the Front, France, 
November 2, 1918. 

To the Editor: Everything is running along 
in just about the same old way with us. We 
have become so hardened with the work of 
building lines, right up to the front line that we 
go about it now in a perfectly natural way. 
In fact, I heard one of the men who had just 
come back from a four- or five-day trip to the 
front complaining the other night because it 
was so quiet he couldn’t sleep. Our work con¬ 
tinues to be most interesting and we have been 
fortunate enough to be right in the midst of 
all the excitement. Everybody has been work¬ 
ing very hard, long hours, seven days a week; 
but all are glad to be able to do it because they 
know that every day is just that much nearer 
the end, and there isn’t a man in this outfit who 
doesn’t wish to give all he has to help. 

I wish it were possible for me to relate to you 
all of the funny and humorous things I hear 
from day to day about the camp and in going 
and coming among the men; here’s one I heard 
when the time changed back to normal: Had 
told Captain Coates that he must get his com¬ 
pany away at daylight on an important job; for 
some reason he did not know of the change in 
time and he went to the barracks and woke 
them up according to the old schedule. It was 
Sunday morning, too, and just as he was leav¬ 
ing the barracks he heard a drowsy voice wail 
out: “This is the hour the world owes me and 
he’s taking it away.” Here is another: One of 
the men drove into camp just about bedtime 
with a load of poles. As he drew his truck up 
alongside another he heard a voice from under¬ 
neath call out, “That you, Bobby? Good. Save 
me a bed on the poles. This truck is leaking 
gasoline and water.” Sounds like a story, but 
I watched him move his bed from under one 
truck up onto the load of poles on the other 
one. And the same fellow at home would prob¬ 
ably have kicked if he hadn’t had a feather bed 
to sleep on. 

Six of our old crowd left us to attend the 
officers’ training camp. They will go to school 
for about twelve weeks and then if they are 
successful (and of course they will be) they 
will receive commissions as lieutenants. Those 
who went: Mse. Jordan, Mse. Harris, Mse. 
Adams, Sgt. Hutchins, Sgt. Morris, and Sgt. 
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Patterson. We all hated to see them leave the 
battalion, but felt that they had earned the 
opportunity to try for promotion, and gave 
them as good a send-off as we could. We are 
continually sending men from the battalion to 
do some special work at other locations in the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and the older 
faces who were with the battalion at the begin¬ 
ning are becoming fewer. However, that is all 
part of the game, and if a man can fit in some¬ 
where else and be of more value to the service 
and himself there than with the battalion, that 
is the place for him. But of course we always 
dislike to see any of the old crowd leave. 

Am writing this letter by the aid of a flick¬ 
ering candle, and am going to say adieu for 
this time. Please let me hear from you. Give 
my very kindest and best wishes to all our 
mutual friends and tell them to write also. 

As always, most sincerely, 

C. H. Moore. 

Major Fullerton has received the follow¬ 
ing letter from Captain Barbour: 

U. S. A. P. O. 706, France, 

4 October, 1918. 

Dear Major Fullerton : Your prompt 
reply was received yesterday, being among the 
earliest to reach me direct without wandering 
about the various A. P. O’s. in France. The 
A. E. F. mail shows qualities of temperament 
found in opera stars and similar high salaried 
prodigies. It can not be depended on to be 
anywhere specified at a given date. Some let¬ 
ters arrive from the Pacific Coast in twenty- 
three days, and again it takes sixty for one to 
go 100 miles within the borders of France. 
In the old army there was a popular man who 
presided over the destinies of the mess, and 
doled out each soldier’s portion of “slum.” He 
was the man who might be reached with “the 
makings” and would in return surreptitiously 
slip a “Buddy” an extra bean occasionally. But 
his star has been dimmed by the luster of that 
of a humble private who holds in the palm of 
his calloused paw the happiness and content¬ 
ment of the entire organization. He bears “on 
paper” the euphonic title of mail orderly, 
which entitles him to a chair in headquarters 
and the privilege of doing all the work that is 
not done by the battalion commander. At 
periods in the day, usually determined while 
under the influence of a strong draw on his 
pipe or a “Camel,” he dashes via motorcycle to 
the nearest A. P. O. and secures numerous 
packages of letters all neatly tied up, with a 
printed poster on the top of each bundle bear¬ 
ing the company and battalion designation. 

The mail is no respecter of persons, for ac¬ 
cording to all rank and precedent the major 
should receive more mail than the captains, 
and they more than the lieutenants, and so on 
in turn, but such is not the case, for the hum¬ 
ble “buck” is usually the one who backs him¬ 
self up to the orderly room door and absconds 
with the heavy end. So when the belted ( Sam 
Brown) officers demand theirs, the company 
clerk, who is usually reading one from a girl 
in the last French town and opening others 
from previous billets, the officers are handed 
an official document that savors of “Moss’s 


Manual” and winds up with the usual “Indi¬ 
cate by indorsement hereon why you failed to 
report the number of ohms in the last shipment 
of insulators consigned to you at Rollegham- 
kapelle near Oostroosetrke, on order 427.1, in¬ 
voice 39726, O. D. T. 937865, car No. P. L. M. 
378592.” 

This is fine and gives the officer a great feel¬ 
ing of gratification and warmth. It brings 
back memories of home, unit cost reports, trou¬ 
ble percentages, and such minor indications of 
financial temperature. It also furnishes food 
for the activities of the supply officer, who is 
a cross between a prestidigitator and an ex¬ 
pert burglar. But he never “burgles,” as a 
“good” supply officer never has to. At least 
that is what has been modestly stated by the 
worthy one in this organization, who was born 
and raised in the regular army. 

However, it is not desired that too much 
levity appear in this note for fear that, like 
all things, and persons with a lack of gravity 
and eternal fitness, it will only call for an¬ 
other spasm of merriment, and the latter is not 
in the atmosphere north of GHQ. In the course 
of my travels yesterday I visited the head¬ 
quarters of the first army and met many of the 
men and officers with whom you are familiar. 
Captain Scott, Lieutenant Rutherford, and also 
one other whom I was as surprised to see as he 
was me. As I was leaving I saw a tall, long 
legged man, covered with dust, coming up the 
narrow road. Just as the machine passed he 
threw up both hands and shouted at me, and 
it was no one else than Lieutenant Colonel 
Mclntee, who was the senior instructor at 
Monterey, Cal. He is a division signal officer 
somewhere in the machinery of the brigades- 
corps-divisions, which if I knew I could not 
disclose. 

The other officers, Major Moore and Cap¬ 
tain Coates, with one company were up doing 
the real stuff near the front. They were sleep¬ 
ing in the woods in pup tents under shell 
fire, shrapnel, gas, and high explosives, and 
from all accounts were acquitting themselves 
with all the sangfroid of the hardened cam¬ 
paigner. D Company claims the first casualty 
in one man getting a machine gun bullet 
through the fleshy part of his calf. It was 
nothing serious, and while a precedent yet not 
a mark at which the others are aiming. 

I am very pleased to receive your congratu¬ 
lations and can only assure you and the other 
officials of the Telephone Company that all of 
us take a just pride in the Company and its 
ministrations, and we feel that to succeed here 
is but a reflection of our competent instruction 
in civil life. 

The Four Hundred and Third Telegraph 
Battalion is now surveying and building a 
twenty wire standard lead somewhere in 
France. It is a regular “he” line with honest 
to goodness one and three point standard trans¬ 
position brackets. We guy according to 
A. T. and T., box our anchor guys at exposed 
corners, stencil transposition poles and all 
others with kilometer and pole numbers. We 
are now stringing wire in one back section and 
digging holes in another advance section where 
the reverberation of the heavy artillery prepa- 
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ration resembles the constant roar of the surf 
at the ocean. But none has complained of 
shell shock yet. 

The weather has been cold recently, but 
without rain. As long as the roads stay good, 
the push of the Allies will no doubt continue, 
but when the winter sets in and the Boche can, 
like he always does, destroy everything as he 
backs up, the matter of communication be¬ 
comes increasingly difficult, and due to the 
shortening of the inside of the arc easier for 
the Germans, 

You will notice that I have inclosed a post- 
office request, as you kindly suggested in your 
letter. It is not because these articles can not 
be secured here, but that I would appreciate 
and value those which you might send. Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Griswold presented me with one 
pair of his, which are smooth and worn, giv¬ 
ing me the appearance of years of service. 

Colonel Griswold was up in these parts a 
short time ago and appears as if he was get¬ 
ting his meals regularly and in quantities to 
satisfy the inner man. 

Permit me to thank you for your kindness 
and assure you that we wish you and yours all 
happiness and health. W. C. Barbour. 

A. Lovell was formerly connected with 
the commercial department in Oakland, 
Cal. He writes entertainingly to his friend 
J. V. Fitzsimmons as follows: 

France, October 20, 1918. 

Dear Friend Jim : No doubt you will be 
surprised to hear from me after such a long 
silence, but I know you would be glad to 
hear of the doings of the Four Hundred and 
Eleventh. We have been so very busy for the 
past two months that it is a wonder that we 
bring ourselves to the point of writing as much 
as we do. In times gone by, when we had the 
evenings to ourselves, Sundays a day of rest 
and recreation, when our work days were fin¬ 
ished before supper and nothing to worry you 
after, we spent a great deal of time reading, 
writing, etc., but now those times have changed 
to days of work from daylight to dark; after 
dark no lights to read or write by; nights so 
wet and cold and mingled with bursting shells 
and gas alarms, postponement of meals occa¬ 
sionally, and the daily sights of real warfare— 
Jim, if I could tell you of some of the actual 
happenings incident to our daily life over here 
you would be amazed. Months ago we strut¬ 
ted around with our chests out, proud of our 
being a part of the greatest army and greatest 
people on earth. We are still as proud as 
ever, and instead of our chests puffed out like 
a pigeon, they are still out, but to that is added 
the fire of determination in the eyes. We may 
not be the “Beau Brummels” of our old Monte¬ 
rey camp life; we don’t need to have our shoes 
like a mirror and our clothes creased, but just 
the same we are “cutting the buck” more so 
now than in those days of real life. You may 
think, Jim, that I’m spreading it rather strong 
on this self praise business, but really we oyer 
here are conscious of what good we are doing 
and accomplishing, and we feel that there is 
no other outfit over here in this same branch 


of service that compares with us—especially 
D Company. 

Well, Jim, I’ll try to give you some idea of 
our travels and work. I don’t remember when 
I wrote you last, or to what extent I told you 
of our life, so will begin from the time we 
left Paris. The last part of July we moved 
to Chateau Thierry; it was shortly after the 
American offensive at that point. We all had 
some ideas of the effects of bombardments and 
how a battlefield would look, and no doubt 
most of us were then convinced at that time 
that war was no child’s play. Previous to that 
time our war thrills were confined to hearing 
the Boche planes passing over us at night on 
their nightly pilgrimages otf destruction to 
Paris. We could see the shells from the anti¬ 
aircraft guns burst in a great circle outside 
the city, and finally hear the planes on their 
way back to their lines, usually without being 
able to get past the guns. During the day 
time we would see truck trains moving to and 
from the front, occasionally an ambulance 
bringing in wounded. 

When we really got to the zone of activities, 
how our eyes were opened. Everything seemed 
different; soldiers—it seemed millions of them— 
on the way to the advanced lines; auto trucks— 
you would wonder where they all came from. 
That was the first time we were ordered to 
wear our helmets. At Chateau Thierry we in¬ 
stalled two field switchboards, operated same 
and maintained the lines. Our lines ran to 
the front, and you can’t imagine the tough 
work for the trouble shooters. The stations 
were few and far between and generally it 
was no easy task to locate the trouble. The 
lines were made up of all kinds of wire, strung 
on anything that would hold them, and when 
no supports were available were on the ground 
through woods, in the water in marshes, across 
parts of the battlefield where dead Germans 
were still unburied. 

The wire might start out on poles, probably 
copper or iron; probably in a short distance it 
would be duplex on the ground; maybe back 
to open wire for a ways, then a piece of Ger¬ 
man line that had been utilized, and so on, all 
the working circuits mixed up in a mass of 
old unused stuff, and to find the right circuit 
was like looking for the proverbial needle. 
After about two weeks of day and night work 
we moved to the Toul sector. 

The work on this front was easier for a 
while, that is before the St. Mihiel drive. When 
the drive opened, our work took us through 
the most interesting places, one of which was 
Montsec, which had been held by the Boche for 
over four years. The mountain itself was just 
one of our high hills, but dominated the sur¬ 
rounding country for miles. 

We found concrete dugouts, electrically 
lighted and all the comforts of a real home. 
Some had real beds in them, one a piano, and 
several with china dishes—all, I expect, taken 
from homes at the time the Germans conquered 
that territory. A cemetery there had a great 
many elaborate monuments; vegetable gardens 
dotted the hillsides here and there; it surely 
was a good home for a soldier. Many German 
prisoners passed us daily, some old and some 
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mere boys. All seemed to have had a good 
living in that sector. 

Up to this time, Jim, we thought we had 
“seen” war. We had been close to the front 
on these two drives and thought we had seen 
all there was to be seen. We didn’t know 
what was in store for us. One day we received 
orders to move that night. Incidentally I 
might say that most all troop movements are 
made at night to prevent Boche aviators from 
observing movements. Well, we traveled all 
night and finally arrived close to the front 
about sixty-five miles from where we started. 
You may think it strange to think it would 
take all that time to go that short distance, but 
when, you realize that your outfit is a mere 
drop in the bucket of hundreds of other trucks; 
no lights are allowed and it seems that just 
ahead of you some driver is always having 
trouble. You are not allowed to pass another 
truck, and the numerous delays are enough to 
try any one’s patience. 

Well, when we arrived we immediately 
started work stringing a few circuits around 
the country.. About this time we were getting 
so efficient in our work that it wasn’t much 
trouble to put up a line of several kilometers in 
a day. Of course the post holes aren’t so deep 
nor the poles and arms our telephone standards, 
so we are not doing the unbelievable—just 
merely putting up a light line. We are not 
bothered with rights of way or material “BO.” 
It is surprising how a line can be put up with 
so many substitutes. The drive on this front 
began about a week or ten days after our 
arrival and then the fireworks started. We 
started a sixteen wire copper lead about eight 
kilometers (a kilometer is five-eighths of a 
mile) behind our lines and built up to within 
an extremely short distance of our own 
trenches. The army advanced and so did D 
Company. This was our introduction to the 
dugouts, rats, cooties, and everything else that 
is miserable. Shells fell day and night too 
close for comfort. It is a great sensation to 
hear the whistle of a shell and then the explo¬ 
sion. It is something I can never get used to. 
The artillery pounding away from our rear 
and the shells from the enemy dropping around 
you and your only protection is a shell hole or 
trusting to luck; occasionally a Boche plane 
swooping down on you, spitting machine gun 
bullets at you, the frequent gas attack alarms— 
Jim, it makes you realize what a good home 
you left. At night when the rain is pouring 
down, dugouts wet and damp and your blan¬ 
kets probably, too, no lights, no place to get 
together to try and think of other things and 
talk of the good old days; rats as big as cats 
that won’t let you sleep—Jim, I tell you it’s a 
great life if you don’t weaken. Morning comes 
at last; it doesn’t take long to dress as the 
only thing you have to do is put on your boots. 
Every one tries to crowd around the stove in 
the kitchen. It’s like a bargain day in a store 
to see sixty or eighty men crowd in a space 
about ten feet square, all telling of the pre¬ 
vious night’s experiences. Shortly after day¬ 
light we have breakfast—not the kind you get 
at home, but nevertheless breakfast; there are 
funny names for things sometimes, aren’t 


there? After chow we pile on the trucks and 
are on the job; most likely we are going to 
some spot where Fritz has picked out for more 
shelling than usual. Wounded are returning 
from the front both in ambulances and, if 
able to, on foot. Very often we pick up 
wounded and rush them on their way to the 
hospitals. From them we get news as to the 
advance and also learn of so many different 
acts of bravery and courage that the world 
will never know and no D. S. C. be awarded. 
One afternoon about 2 o’clock we were put¬ 
ting up a line with shells dropping all around; 
one exploded about ten yards from a post hole 
which had just been finished by two of our 
men. Previous to this, one afternoon a Boche 
plane swooped down, discharging a machine 
gun, and one of the bullets hit one of our men 
in the leg. I tell you, it takes nerve to go 
through this shelling day after day, not know¬ 
ing who will be next. 

The boys in general are in good health. 
We have many discomforts, but that is to be 
expected. We have adjusted ourselves to the 
conditions and manage to live through these 
rainy days and these seas of mud. But with 
all the discomforts and trials we are glad to 
be able to do our share, and we also realize 
that you people back home are sacrificing more 
and more each day to help us over here. None 
of us would trade places with some back 
home, and although we will be glad when it is 
all over, we want to stay until the Huns are 
placed in such a position that there can only 
be the right kind of peace, and we know that 
depends on our army, of which we are part. 

We have seen a great deal of France, many 
historical places of interest that take you back 
to the days of the revolution. We have 
been through the Palace at Versailles, where 
so much history has been made during the time 
of Louis XIII, Louis XIV, and Louis XVI. 
At Paris we have seen all there was to be 
seen—the cathedrals, Napoleon’s tomb, the 
museum, government buildings, etc. I have 
been in Alexander Dumas’s home, seen Jean de 
Arc’s birthplace, King Henri IV’s palace, 
which was also Louis XIV’s birthplace. I 
have been at the identical spot where the Ger¬ 
man crown prince watched over a half million 
of his men fall at the battle of Verdun in 
1915. We have seen so many destroyed vil¬ 
lages ; in some instances there would be noth¬ 
ing to show that a town or village had ever 
existed there; lands that once boasted of 
peaceful little farms, now a mass of shell holes. 
We have talked with French people who were 
captives of the Germans for three and four 
years. They were very grateful for their deliv¬ 
erance. Additional thousands of these same 
simple folk, still under the Hun domination of 
“Kultur,” have their eyes turned to our men 
in khaki. I know, just as the world knows, 
that their eyes are in the right direction and 
their pleadings will not be in vain. We have 
seen evidences of this same “Kultur” that has 
destroyed so much already that to write you of 
would be a breach of our censorship. 

We have been working constantly for so 
long that we think we will be able to go back 
to S. O. S. for a rest soon. (S. O. S. stands 
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for service of supplies and embraces all areas 
outside of the zone of activity.) During our 
recent work, the orders have daily been to get 
the top cross arm working by night—and we 
always do it. We have got to the stage to 
where the words “Get the top arm working by 
tonight,” given by one of our officers, is just 
about the same as any command in the army 
regulations. We have heard it so much lately 
that the following lines have been composed by 
the D Company Kipling and are sung to the 
tune of “Keep Your Head Down, Allemande.” 
It makes a very touching ballad over here: 

Get the top arm through tonight, 

Get the top arm through tonight. 

Last night by the pale moonlight 
We were working, 

We were working, 

When they opened the rapid fire; 

We were stringing copper wire. 

If you want to get your rest 
Back in good old S. O. S., 

Get the top arm through tonight. 

We got the top arm through last night, 

We got the top arm through last night. 
Early today we were all in the hay 
When they called us, 

When they called us. 

There was only one job to do, 

Then they told us we were through, 

But they found another line, 

So we left our bunks behind 
To get the top arm through tonight. 

Well, Jim, I suppose there have been many 
changes in the office and department since I 
left. I sure will be glad to get back ito Oak¬ 
land again, and I don’t think it will be very 
long now the way things are going. Remember 
me to all the boys. Good luck and a merry 
Christmas to you all. Sincerely, 

A. Lovell, 

Company D, Four Hundred and Eleventh Tel. 
Bn., American E. F. 

It is of course a matter of the greatest 
gratification to know that we are relieved 
of the intense anxieties of the past few 
months. Our associates should remember 
that the time of the return of our boys is 
still problematical. We repeat our sugges¬ 
tion given so many times that we should 
keep the letters going to France. Comfort 
and encourage the soldiers of the telephone 
with the news of home and friends. 


The Lakeview, Ore., telephone system 
has been taken over by J. H. and J. V. Hes- 
sig, and Manager L. R. Robertson, for¬ 
merly manager for The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company at Klamath Falls. 
The new company controls several hundred 
miles of lines and will immediately take 
steps to improve its service and enlarge its 
facilities. 



Miss Anna Ostrander, formerly a long 
distance operator for the Southern Califor¬ 
nia Telephone Company in Los Angeles, is 
now in service at the French front as a 
member of the Women’s Telephone Unit 
of the Signal Corps. Above we show a 
photograph of Miss Ostrander in her ser¬ 
vice uniform. 

Hold your Liberty Bonds because the 
time may come when such an investment 
will prove to be a true friend in time of 
need, a guaranty against the fear of debt 
and insurance against real hardships. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHO 


1. Typical construction that makes France look like America. 

4 . A familiar American junction pole supplementing the French 
construction. 
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Kenwood Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 


The Telephone as a Protector 


Occasions are numerous when the tele¬ 
phone in the home has served as a protec¬ 
tion in time of danger. A recent newspaper 
item in one of the communities of our terri¬ 
tory, which we quote herewith, demon¬ 
strates the value of the telephone in two 
critical situations: 

woman’s cool nerve outwits burglar. 

Mrs. F. B. Lorigan, 17 Shore View Avenue, 
outwitted a burglar who broke into her home 
Sunday night. She was alone there. First he 


rang the door bell and when she did not 
answer he thought the house was vacant and 
broke in through a window. In the meantime 
Mrs. Lorigan quietly called the Richmond po¬ 
lice station on the phone. When the policemen 
came the burglar heard them and slipped out 
and away without taking anything. 

Mrs. William Naughton, 575 Ninth Avenue, 
had a similar experience with a fellow that 
broke into her home. She saw the fellow in 
the basement and telephoned the same police 
station. The burglar heard her talking over 
the phone and made his escape. 
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NOTES EDOM 

DIVi/’ION./ 



Northern 



Lewis S. Taylor is a new addition to the 
business office, Portland, Ore. 

E. A. Boyles, J. T. Shaw, and Judge C. H. 
Carey were recent visitors at Salem. 

Miss Hazel M. Jones of Portland Main office 
has resigned to go to Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Mae Ullman, formerly Miss Reamey, 
has returned to the Portland Main office. 

Miss L. Danforth, operator. Tabor office, 
Portland, has resigned to attend high school. 

The traffic department, Portland, subscribed 
$394 to the recent United War Work campaign. 

Ralph O. Lankford has succeeded Earl Les¬ 
ter Duckworth, resigned, as collector at Port¬ 
land. 

Miss Alyce Cason, operator, Portland Main 
office, has' been promoted to evening super¬ 
visor. 

Mrs. Theresa Royle of Portland Main office 
has been transferred to the position of super¬ 
visor. 

Miss Vina Clark has been promoted from 
operator to supervisor at the Portland Main 
office. 

Miss Marguerite Lynch, Main office, Tacoma, 
was made day supervisor, succeeding Miss Eva 
Mollett. 

Miss Serepta Johnson, night operator at 
Prineville, Ore., has resigned to enter training 
as a Red Cross nurse. She is succeeded by 
Miss Clara Short. 

Miss Bernadine Libak, operator at East office, 
Portland, has accepted the position of switch¬ 
board clerk at that office, made vacant by the 
resignation of Mrs. Lois Kellington. 


Tacoma and Camp Lewis report a subscrip¬ 
tion of $329.45 for the United War Work cam¬ 
paign. 

Miss - Lillian Moore, Main office, Tacoma, 
was made evening supervisor, succeeding Dor¬ 
othy Silsby. 

Mrs. Hazel D. Reed is a new member of the 
business office, Portland, Ore., succeeding Miss 
Madge Dixon. 

A P.B.X. system has been completed for the 
United States Housing Board at the Bremer¬ 
ton Exchange. 

Miss G. Johnson of Portland Main office has 
been assisting at the .training school for the 
past few weeks. 

Miss Marjorie Hoover has accepted a posi¬ 
tion as operator at Bend, Ore., succeeding Miss 
Lulu Henderson. 

Miss Gladys Jones of Newberg, Ore., has 
been appointed commercial clerk at the Tilla¬ 
mook Exchange. 

Miss M. Pomeroy, Tabor office, Portland, has 
been transferred from evening operator to 
evening supervisor. 

Miss Florence Gilson, cashier at Bend, re¬ 
cently entertained the operators at a luncheon 
given in her home. 

Miss M. Magarrell, supervisor at Main office, 
Portland, has been transferred to the training 
school as instructress. 

Miss Ethelynd Jones, chief operator at Olym¬ 
pia, has resigned to go to California, and Miss 
R. Heim has taken her place. 

Mrs. Haywood, who for a time has acted as 
evening chief operator at Vancouver, has re¬ 
turned to her home in Tacoma. 

Six thousand nine hundred dollars was sub¬ 
scribed in bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
by the employees of the traffic department in 
Tacoma and Camp Lewis. 

Mrs. Josephine McKeehan, former Madison 
chief operator, has re-entered the employ of 
the Company and has been transferred to the 
toll department in Tacoma. 

Miss Jeanette Blackard of Vancouver, Wash., 
was made chief operator at Camp Lewis, suc¬ 
ceeding Miss Pauline Mast, transferred to the 
district traffic chiefs office, Tacoma. 
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This is the way they looked during the influ¬ 
enza epidemic. The above is a photograph of 
the stenographic force in the office of the divi¬ 
sion superintendent of traffic at Portland, taken 
during the “flu/’ 

Miss Doris Stiles, stenographer for commer¬ 
cial department at Bremerton, recently resigned 
to accept a position at the Bremerton navy 
yard. 

Mrs. Clara B. Edwards, who has been cash¬ 
ier and clerk at Oregon City for the past three 
years, has resigned and has been succeeded by 
Miss Anna A. Forrest. 

Ernest Haag, apprentice switchboardman at 
Olympia, was called into the United States 
military service and is now stationed at Camp 
Lewis in the 213th Field Signal Battalion, 
Company C. 

Miss Jessie Hacketl, employed in the traffic 
department at Hoquiam, became the bride of 
Wick Stevens on November 26. Miss Hackett 
had been honored with many showers by the 
younger set of Hoquiam prior to her wedding. 

Recent visitors in Portland were J. C. 
Nowell, General Manager; Jas. T. Shaw, 
Attorney; N. R. Powley, Rate Engineer: 
Major D. P. Fullerton, general superintendent 
of plant; C. E. Fleager, acting plant engineer, 
and H. D. Pillsbury, Vice President and Gen¬ 
eral Attorney. 

Seattle had the pleasure in November of 
greeting Yukitomo Yamane, electrical engineer 
to the Imperial Department of Communica¬ 
tions, Tokio, Japan, who, together with mem¬ 
bers of the Japanese mission, has come to this 
country for the purpose of studying, various 
phases of American electrical communication. 

Joseph Klink, in addition to being at the 
head of the local plant and commercial depart¬ 
ments as wire chief and manager at Canyon 
City, Ore., is now boss of that city, having been 
elected Mayor at the November election. That 
he is held in high esteem by his fellow towns¬ 
men is indicated by the returns, which show 
that he received 98 per cent of the votes cast 
for that office. 


Miss Ann Nowadnick, toll operator, Tacoma, 
has been transferred to Camp Lewis, succeed¬ 
ing Miss Esther Johnson, resigned. 

Mrs. Gladys Barnes, toll operator, Tacoma, 
has been transferred to evening telegraph oper¬ 
ator, succeeding Elsie Todd, resigned. 

Miss Fay Klineman, evening chief operator 
at Tabor office, Portland, has been transferred 
to the same position at Sellwood office. 

The interior of the Vancouver Exchange is 
being enlarged and rearranged to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing business. New toll lines 
are being constructed between Vancouver and 
Portland and a new submarine cable will soon 
be laid under the Columbia River from Van¬ 
couver to Hayden Island. 


Central 



Miss Kathryn J. Fennon, Livermore, recently 
resigned to be married. 


Stockton Exchange lost Miss Eva St. John 
in October, who resigned to be married. 

Miss Nora P. Smith, Redding, recently re¬ 
signed in view of her approaching marriage. 

E. N. Hicks has been transferred from traffic 
chief, Oakland, to division chief clerk to the 
division superintendent of traffic. 

C. F. Brigham has been transferred from 
division chief clerk to the division superinten¬ 
dent of traffic, to traffic chief, Oakland. 

The Sacramento Exchange reports the resig¬ 
nations of the Misses Annie M. France and 
Josie B. Harlan on account of their approach¬ 
ing marriages. 

The Oakland Exchange announces the fol¬ 
lowing marriages during the month of Octo¬ 
ber: Gertrude M. Brasher, Piedmont office; 
Irene Pritchard, Oakland Main office. 

The following employees of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Exchange recently resigned to be mar¬ 
ried : Ruby M. Jacobs, Kearny office; Margaret 
McCann, Sutter office; Florence Norman, Mar¬ 
ket office. 

Clarence Underwood’s striking poster, used 
by the United War Work campaign, “Back 
Our Women Over There,” has excited consid¬ 
erable admiration not only on the part of the 
public, but also from the telephone employees, 
inasmuch as the girl seated at the switchboard 
is so suggestive of our daily environment. Dis¬ 
trict Commercial Superintendent Delury has 
had the poster artistically framed and hung in 
his office. 
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Leland Kilborn and Edward Conlon, for¬ 
merly with the Company but now in the ser¬ 
vice, recently visited the San Francisco sales 
department. They are both in line for commis¬ 
sions and if successful in their examinations 
will remain permanently in the Navy Depart¬ 
ment. 

The first evidence of the lifting of the ban on 
building is the announcement that the Bank of 
Italy has purchased the property at the corner 
of Powell and Eddy streets, in San Francisco, 
now occupied by Techau Tavern. It is the in¬ 
tention of the bank to build a modern sky¬ 
scraper, the ground floor of which will be used 
by the bank. The Tavern will move to the 
premises now occupied by the St. Francis The¬ 
ater, the theater will be wrecked, and a suitable 
structure erected to house the new lessee. 


Inland 



Herbert Maurice Lindholm has been added 
to the collection department at Spokane. 

W. J. Willett, our agent at Addy for a num¬ 
ber of years, has resigned and has been suc¬ 
ceeded by Rosalie J. Flick. 

Mrs. Alice Stalls has returned to her posi¬ 
tion in the accounting department at Spokane, 
which she held before her resignation about a 
year ago. 

Joseph T. Markowitz, who was furloughed 
to enter the students’ army training camp at 
Gonzaga College, has returned to duty and is 
again in our collection department, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Claire H. Webster, formerly in the general 
manager’s office at Spokane, entered military 
service on June 15 of this year. He recently 
returned to Spokane on a furlough and was 
married to Miss Josephine Hirth. 

The following changes have been made in 
the Maxwell office, Spokane: Miss Lillian Hol- 
ter has been changed to evening supervisor. 
Miss Loretta Brown to central office clerk, and 
Miss Anna Hendricks to evening supervisor. 

Considerable interest was shown in the latest 
War Work drive by employees of the Home 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of Spokane 
and employees of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Inland Division. Substan¬ 
tial donations were made by all employees to 
their various community committees. In Spo¬ 
kane the amount subscribed reached over $800, 
which helped Spokane to exceed its quota of 
$120,400. 


F. W. Wells has been transferred from the 
sales department at Seattle, Wash., to the sales 
department at Spokane, effective October 28. 
Mr. Wells was formerly connected with the 
Company at Portland, Ore., and prior to that 
was employed as manager of the Walla Walla, 
Wash., Exchange. 

Miss Hazel Whitmore, who was addresso- 
graph clerk in the accounting department, Spo¬ 
kane, prior to being transferred to the same 
department of the Mountain States Telephone 
Company at Helena, Mont., has returned and 
is at present doing temporary work in the Spo¬ 
kane accounting office. 

Below is a letter from R. C. Steeple, field 
director of the American Red Cross at Spo¬ 
kane. The young ladies of Main office, Spokane, 
had very thoughtfully sent some goodies to the 
boys at Fort Wright who were ill with influ¬ 
enza. That there was no lack of appreciation 
for this kind act is shown in the letter: 

To Operators of the Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company: 

On behalf of the 250 boys who have been 
confined to the hospital at Fort George Wright, 
those unfortunate ones who have passed, and 
those happy ones who are now well or con¬ 
valescing, permit me to express their sincere 
appreciation of your liberal donation of fresh 
eggs, fruit, and grape juice. 

Your contribution helped fill a genuine need, 
which under the exigencies of the situation 
could not possibly have been cared for without 
the thoughtful and generous assistance of your¬ 
self and other kind friends in Spokane. 

Cordially and sincerely, 

R. C. Steeple, 
Field Director, A. R. C. 


Southern 



Miss Faye Jones has accepted the position 
of cashier at the Fullerton Exchange. 

Miss Lila Crane has been appointed cashier 
at the Orange Exchange, vice Miss Flora May, 
resigned. 

Jas. G. Brittain, manager at Escondido, was 
recentlv married to IVIiss Edith Bachman of 
Santa Ana. 

Mrs C J. Kiel has been appointed desk clerk 
at San Diego, succeeding Miss Yeager, who 
has been appointed night checker. 

Maurice N. Tucker, formerly connected with 
the Western Union Company in Los Angeles, 
has been appointed office supervisor at San 
Diego, Cal. 
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A. Henley, one of our traveling auditors, 
recently caught a swordfish at Catalina Island 
which weighed 256 pounds. The feat was per¬ 
formed with a 16-ounce rod, and it took two 
hours and five minutes to land the fish. Mr. 
Henley sends us the above photograph as proof 
of the story. 

The Misses Clara Dietrich and Agnes Hall, 
formerly chief operators for the Home Com¬ 
pany at Colton and Highland respectively, have 
accepted positions with the commercial depart¬ 
ment of The Pacific Company at the same 
places. 

In spite of the abnormal conditions due to 
the epidemic, the following letter was for¬ 
warded to the manager at Escondido from the 
Chamber of Commerce, Northern San Diego 
County: 

“As correspondent of the San Diego Union 
and the Los Angeles Times, I had much phon¬ 
ing to do in connection with the collection of 
election returns the night of November 5, and 
I want you to know that the service rendered 
through your office was of the best. In fact, 
it seemed to me that it was ‘the best ever.’ ” 


Miss Esther Frazier, operator. Main office, 
San Diego, has been transferred to Hillcrest 
office. 

The Misses Youra Lewis and Nellie Granger, 
operators, Camp Kearny, have been transferred 
to Main office, San Diego. 

Miss Esther Franklin, supervisor. Main 
office, San Diego, was married on November 25 
to Sergeant Jordan of North Island. 

Miss Willa Kirkland, evening supervisor, 
Main office, San Diego, was recently married 
to Norman Heckeroth of the Naval Training 
Station. 

Mrs. Besse Perret was recently appointed 
collection clerk at San Diego, succeeding Miss 
Perdita Scurlock. Mr. Perret was formerly 
manager at Ventura, and is now located at 
Camp Kearny. 

Earl R. Abbey, chief clerk in the district 
commercial superintendent’s office, Los An¬ 
geles, has just received notice of his appoint¬ 
ment to the position of Deputy County Clerk of 
Orange County. 

L. VanDeerlin, for several years manager of 
the exchange at Santa Monica, has resigned to 
accept a position with a bank in San Francisco. 
Mr. VanDeerlin was formerly employed in the 
manager’s office in Los Angeles, and will be 
missed by the many friends he has made in 
this division. 

The following letter was received in the San 
Diego office, together with check covering ex¬ 
change service, from one of the local sub¬ 
scribers : 

“Please find enclosed $2.00 of check to apply 
to my account as the monthly payment. 

“Tom Harada went back to his native to 
Japan, and I am doing to act for foreman in¬ 
stead of Harada, and I am paying you until 
when his returne there, and made send to you 
receipt of my check. I hope you will be sat¬ 
isfaction. Yours very truly, 

“S. Kokubuon.” 

Southern California Telephone Company 

Miss Helen Kogul, operator, Pico office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned to be married. 

Miss Vera Ford, supervisor, Main office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned on account of home du¬ 
ties. 

Miss Laura Slocomb, operator. Main office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Imperial, 
Cal. 

Miss Helen Boelke, operator, Main office, 
Los Angeles, has resigned on account of home 
duties. 

Miss Peggy Deuber, operator, Vermont office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to Broadway 
office. 

Miss Edith Varney, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
West office. 

Miss Cecile Hadley, desk operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has resigned to take up 
home duties. 
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Miss Ruby Finley, operator, Vermont office, 
Los Angeles, was recently married to William 
Schultz. 


Miss Alice Guenthart, evening operator. 
South office, Los Angeles, has been transferred 
to Salinas. 

Miss Hettie Enos, supervisor, Vermont office, 
Los Angeles, has been transferred to the plant 
department. 

Miss Eva Rockwell, supervisor, South office, 
Los Angeles, was married in November to 
Noah Botwin. 

Miss Hortense Penelon, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, has been transferred to 
San Francisco. 


Miss Victoria Stotzheim, operator, South 
office, Los Angeles, was recently married to 
J. P. Fagan of Covina. 

Miss Ethel Wood, formerly evening oper¬ 
ator, Boyle office, Los Angeles, has been trans¬ 
ferred to Oakland, Cal. 


Miss Isabel Putnam, instructor, operators’ 
school, Los Angeles, has resigned in view of 
her approaching marriage. 

Miss Myrtle Barton, operator, Pico office, 
Los Angeles, has accepted a position as even¬ 
ing supervisor at the same office. 

Miss Laura Upson, operator, Pico office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned to be married to Lieuten¬ 
ant Joseph Longergan of Camp Kearny. 

Miss Nelda Bell, operator, Main office, Los 
Angeles, has resigned in order to go to Chi¬ 
cago to make her home with her mother. 

Miss Jeanette Lindberg, evening operator, 
South office, Los Angeles, has resigned to go 
to Wyoming, where she intends to make her 
home. 


Miss Evelyn Lloyd, supervisor, Pico office, 
Los Angeles, has resigned in order to go to 
Portland, Ore., to make her home with her 
parents. 

Miss Malvern Shirey, student, operators’ 
school Los Angeles, was recently added to 
the force at Garvanza office as a junior evening 


operator. 

Val A. LeSieur, former assistant supervisor 
in the Los Angeles business office, has been 
transferred to the office of the division com¬ 
mercial engineer. 

Miss Jessie F. Reed, who has been employed 
as stenographer in various offices in Los An¬ 
geles for the past nine years, has resigned to 
assume other duties. 

The Misses Wilma Moody and Florence 
Radford, students, operators’ school, Los An¬ 
geles, have been added to the force at Gar¬ 
vanza office as evening operators. 


Miss Mary Save, formerly a supervisor at 
Broadway office, Los Angeles, who has been 
an emplovee of this Company for fourteen 
years, passed away October 31, 1918, from 
pneumonia. 


E. L. Bowen, formerly chief clerk, Los An¬ 
geles, recently made his friends in Los Angeles 
a very short and unexpected visit. Mr. Bowen 
enlisted in the government service some time 
ago and was assigned to the Seventeenth 
Spruce Squadron at Vancouver, Wash. 

On November 9, R. W. Porch and H. FI. 
Newton, both employees of the Los Angeles 
business office, received final instructions from 
the War Department to leave for Camp Kelly, 
Texas, on November 11. After having made 
every preparation to carry out their orders, 
word came of the signing of the armistice and 
cancellation of the order for them to leave. 
Both have returned to their duties, Mr. New¬ 
ton having already received notification of his 
discharge from army service. 

Word was recently received of the appoint¬ 
ment of Lieutenant W. F. Huff, a former 
supervisor in the Los Angeles business office, 
as an instructor at Camp Mead. Mr. Huff en¬ 
listed in the Signal Reserve Corps early in 
1917, at which time he was sent to Monterey, 
Cal. After having been transferred to various 
camps throughout the United States he was 
finally assigned to “overseas service.” After 
active service in France word came of his ap¬ 
pointment as instructor at Camp Mead and his 
arrival in the United States. 


Death of Mrs. Inez Ann Crittenden 

In our March, 1918, number we showed 
the picture of the first group of telephone 
operators sent from this territory for ser¬ 
vice in France, in which appeared the pho¬ 
tograph of Mrs. Crittenden of Berkeley, 
Cal. We regret to state that she suc¬ 
cumbed on November 11 to an attack of 
influenza. Mrs. Crittenden won rapid pro¬ 
motion after her arrival in France last 
February. In a short time she was trans¬ 
ferred from the telephone unit to the Amer¬ 
ican embassy in France with the committee 
on public information. One month before 
her death she was promoted to a position in 
the intelligence department, relieving an 
officer sent to the front. 

Telephone Worker Is Decorated in France 

A recent dispatch from the front is to 
the effect that Ned Crawford, formerly 
connected with the Oregon-Washington 
Telephone Company, one of our connecting 
companies, has been decorated for bravery 
on the French front. Mr. Crawford was 
with the famous Ninety-First Division and 
was in a telephone station when it was 
struck by a shell. Working under fire he 
repaired the telephone line and instruments 
and maintained the line of communication, 
the French decoration being his reward. 
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“Brain” Versus “Brawn” 


Note 1. ‘‘Brain” has reference to the construc¬ 
tive forces of civilized society. 

Note 2. “Brawn,” as used by the writer, has 
reference to that which is destructive 
to the social and economic principles 
of civilized society. 

The rapid succession of events which 
have taken place on the European battle¬ 
fields during the past ninety days are such 
as to cause hesitancy to the most conserva¬ 
tive guess as to what the world’s problems 
will lead to. During the past four years 
the hand of destruction has wrought havoc 
to the constructive works of man which 
have been built up through a succession of 
ages. “Brawn” has daily been creating 
new conditions so stupendous in their far 
reaching effect that it will take years for 
“brain” to solve them. 

The past four years have seen such 
colossal destruction in lives and property 
that we may expect many radical changes 
in society and the birth of numerous eco¬ 
nomic problems. These sudden changes 
will call for quick and concerted action 
on the part of “brain” if the institutions 
of today, which reflect the most concerted 
energy of human genius, are to be pre¬ 
served. War has taught us that in times 
of crisis the answer can not be found in 
the remodeling of inadequate laws or in 
the broad interpretation of judicial deci¬ 
sions rendered at a time when the social 
and economic conditions were normal and 
the political structure was compatible with 
the demands of society. 

According to the best available statistics, 
22,000,000 men have been in uniform and 
several times that number behind the lines 
in some direct war work. The belligerent 
powers have increased their national debt 
from $20,000,000,000 to $105,000,000,000. 
Our own national debt, although relatively 
small at the time we entered the war, has 
already increased many fold and Washing¬ 
ton tells us that it will continue to increase 
until the boys are returned home. The loss 
of life has been conservatively placed at 
8,000,000. This enormous army of men 
and the immeasurable pyramid of wealth 
have been ground through mills operated 
by “brawn,” very little of which will be 
returned again for use by “brain.” The 
men destroyed by “brawn” have been taken 
from every walk of life, the property wasted 
has come from the wealth of the world 
used in peaceful times, by “brain” in hold¬ 


ing together and improving civilized so¬ 
ciety. The vast world machine has been 
weakened and this has resulted in the 
destruction of not only great “brain” insti¬ 
tutions, but nations supported by such in¬ 
stitutions as well. This waste has also 
brought extra burdens on the already de¬ 
pleted machinery through unprecedented 
taxation as well as enormous demands made 
by charity and war organizations necessary 
for the health and morale of the fighting 
men and the civilian population. 

Ruined pre-war works of Europe con¬ 
structed by “brain” will render it impos¬ 
sible for thousands of men to find employ¬ 
ment, which will result in much suffering, 
the burden of which must be carried by the 
European nations. While this nation will 
have no internal problems of this sort to 
solve, the external demands that will be 
made upon the American people will, no 
doubt, create economic changes of which the 
nation’s “brain” will have to take cogni¬ 
zance. The shortage of tools and imple¬ 
ments in Europe will have to be met by this 
nation to an enormous degree. For several 
years demobilization of European armies 
must be made through a slow process unless 
some scheme of insurance is provided for 
the support and maintenance of those who 
will be made idle by lack of facilities for 
carrying out “brain” w r ork. The imme¬ 
diate return to peaceful occupation is made 
impossible because of the ruin of “brain” 
machinery. Insurance or any other guaran¬ 
tee for the livelihood of the soldier who 
will find himself “out of a job” means 
more national debt and more taxation. In 
addition to tools and implements, this na¬ 
tion will be called upon to furnish the 
European nations with money. All this 
will have a tendency to hold the now abnor¬ 
mally high prices to the present level for 
some time to come. 

In addition to all this, we must face the 
problems that will arise on the return of 
our own people to peaceful occupation. On 
entering the war this nation turned aside 
from its “brain” organizations and entered 
into the business of “brawn” on a large 
scale. While much of its “brawn” work 
will be turned back into “brain” work 
after the war, such as ships for ocean com¬ 
merce, aeroplanes for mail service, motor 
trucks for freight transportation, the 
greater portion will be waste. The “brain” 
industries of this country have cut down 
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in their output and many have lain dor¬ 
mant in making extensions or improvements. 
The normal demands of the people have 
been curtailed due not only to their own 
self denial but also to the shortage of 
supplies and the lack of facilities used in 
“brain” work. When peace is declared the 
normal demand will become abnormal and 
this, along with crippled machinery, will 
also tend to uphold the present level of 
high prices for some time to come. This 
high price level will mean the disbanding 
of theories and practices and the laying 
aside of technicalities and precedents ap¬ 
plicable during normal times. Through 
the enactment of new laws and the appli¬ 
cation of broader principles based on pres¬ 
ent conditions will come the protection due 
individuals and corporations alike. More 
or less attention has been given the indi¬ 
vidual through new laws covering food dis¬ 
tribution, labor, insurance, health, and 
banking. These new laws have been found 
necessary to meet the increased cost of 
living due to the high price level reached 
by labor and supplies. Few, if any, new 
laws have been enacted giving relief to 
those institutions known as public service 
corporations in order to enable them to 
meet the present high cost level. There has 
been a tendency, however, on the part of 
commissions to take into consideration pres¬ 
ent conditions and through new decisions 
much relief has been given. 

Public utilities have been receiving the 
attention of special legislation in the va¬ 
rious states of the Union for the past fif¬ 
teen years. Commissions have been formed 
in nearly every state to administer laws 
pertaining to utilities. For ten years prior 
to 1917 the almost universal investigations 
resulted in a decrease in rates. Through 
economies in operation and the great exten¬ 
sion of service the utilities were able to 
meet this loss of revenue without any dis¬ 
astrous results. 

Based on the present high prices and the 
increased demand for money for “brain” 
purposes, utilities must receive more reve¬ 
nue for two reasons: First. As every dol¬ 
lar invested in public utilities will be in 
competition with every dollar seeking in¬ 
vestment, utilities will be compelled to in¬ 
crease their revenue in order to respond to 
the economic conditions to which other in¬ 
dustries not subject to regulation will be 
permitted to adapt themselves, if they are 
going to attract capital. Second. As ex¬ 


tensions must be made if improvements are 
to follow, then in order to provide and 
install the necessary facilities the high 
costs in both material and labor must be 
met by an increase in the rates. 

The apparent tendency on the part of 
commissions to squarely meet the issues is 
reflected in recent decisions. State com¬ 
missions have allowed rate increases to 
more than 1500 utilities since this govern¬ 
ment entered the war. This attitude on 
the part of state commissions shows that the 
original conception of a public service com¬ 
mission as an investigating body created to 
do justice to investor and public alike was 
correct. The fact that public utilities are 
regulated by special laws is an admission 
on the part of the law makers that they 
should be classed among the vital elements 
that go to make up the great structure 
which “brain” has built up for the benefit 
of society. The function of all public utili¬ 
ties is service for all at reasonable cost and 
without discrimination. This service has 
become a tool and instrument in every 
household, shop, and factory, and no law 
or precedent should be so drastic as to 
prevent public utilities progressing, either 
through the prohibitive method of allowing 
unreasonable compensation or the destruc¬ 
tive method of refusing reasonable compen¬ 
sation. 

Even before the armistice was signed 
Congress was considering bills bearing on 
the problems of “brain” reconstruction. 
Minority members of both the House and 
Senate have brought forward a proposition 
for a joint congressional committee on re¬ 
construction to study and report upon the 
problems affecting labor, capital and credit, 
public utilities, demobilization of industrial 
and military war resources, continuance of 
existing “brain” industries and establish¬ 
ment of new ones, shipping, housing, and 
others. This goes to show that the highest 
legislative body of the land considers the 
necessity of quick and equitable legislation 
for the protection of those great forces that 
are the very network of our national life. 
“Brawn” has caused much suffering, which 
it can not undo, and it will require great 
sacrifice on the part of the people to put 
back into working conditions those “brain” 
institutions which have been crippled, if 
our present social structure, based on a 
constitutional government “for the people, 
by the people, and of the people” is to 
survive. James Q. Marshall. 
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Changes in American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Officials 

Charles 0. Du Bois, for many years 
comptroller of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, has retired from 
that position, having been appointed vice 
president of the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany. In returning to the latter corpora¬ 
tion Mr. Du Bois renews a business asso¬ 
ciation begun in 1891 and continuing until 
1907, the date of his transfer to the tele¬ 
phone company. 

The position of comptroller of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany has been filled by the appointment of 
Walter S. Gifford, until recently director 
of the Council of National Defense. Mr. 
Gifford was formerly chief statistician of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and was loaned by that company, 
at the request of Secretary Baker, to assist 
in the organization and administration of 
the Council of National Defense. 

In a communication to Mr. Gifford, the 
Secretary of War thus expresses apprecia¬ 
tion of his services: 

“The termination of your activity as 
director of the council gives me an oppor¬ 
tunity to express the grateful appreciation 
of the council for the energy, loyalty, and 
success with which you have acted as the 
executive officer since the formation of the 
council. The work entrusted to us and to 
you was difficult, urgent, and of great im¬ 
portance; to its successful performance you 
have contributed at every point, and it will 
always be a satisfaction to you to know 
that the members of the council feel that 
the conversion of America from a country 
at peace to a country prepared for war and 
waging war successfully was the w T ork in 
which you had borne a helpful and consid¬ 
erable part.” ___ 

Talk Helped to Defeat Germans 

Under the above heading some of the 
papers of the country have recently carried 
the dispatch of a news association which 
tells its own story of the importance of 
the telephone in war, and of the promptness 
and efficiency with which the demands for 
service have been met: 

The immensity of the labors of the auxiliary 
organizations of the American army during a 
big battle are shown by the work of three Sig¬ 
nal Corps sections in one of the last battles on 
the American sector. 

In three weeks one field signal battalion in¬ 


stalled thirty-two switchboards, four radio sets, 
and three terminal boards. With the aid of an 
infantry signal platoon this battalion laid 169 
miles of wire, repaired twenty-eight miles of it, 
took over twenty-three miles from the French, 
and recovered 131 miles of abandoned wire. 

At the same time during the same battle 
another artillery signal section installed forty- 
nine switchboards and 149 telephones, laid 136 
miles of new wire, and took over and repaired 
eighty-one miles of line. All of this work was 
done during the actual fighting operations. 

By use of superimposed circuits and special 
equipment the Signal Corps in France is get¬ 
ting nearly three times more service from their 
wires than before. Through operation of spe¬ 
cial equipment the Signal Corps sends as many 
as four messages at one time over the same 
single wire in each direction. For example, it 
can put on four signal wires a maximum of 
thirty-two telegraph messages at the same time. 
Or on these same four wires it can handle 
twenty-four telegrams and three telephone con¬ 
nections. 

The amount of telephonic and telegraphic 
communications going on continuously in the 
Expeditionary Forces is enormous. The wires 
of the American Signal Corps are strung 
across France in every direction. In case of 
necessity a connection can be made within a 
few minutes from the front lines to the base 
ports hundreds of miles away. One of the big 
telephone offices on the lines of communica¬ 
tions has facilities capable of caring for a pop¬ 
ulation of 2,000,000 people back home. 

A Spokane Compliment 

A recent fire in Spokane caused serious 
damage to the plant of the Spokane Press. 
A telephone lead was destroyed which 
served an extensive section and 150 stations 
were put out of commission. The Press, in 
speaking of the work of restoration by the 
employees of the Telephone Company, has 
this to say of their quick w r ork: “The 
telephone men were among the first on the 
scene, and they went at their job with per¬ 
fect organization and no parleys. They 
were noticeable among the crowd for their 
silence and activity, while the majority of 
the others were standing around asking 
each other what to do. As a result the 
break in the service was soon removed.” 


The following conversation recently 
occurred between a subscriber and a com¬ 
plaint operator: 

Subscriber: “Will you report my tele¬ 
phone? It’s out of order and we have 
sickness in the house.” 

Complaint Operator: “What trouble are 
you having?” 

Subscriber: “Oh, not the Spanish 
influenza—just a run down condition.” 
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Order Relating to Courtesy and Service 

Under date of December 2, 1918, the 
Postmaster General issued the following 
Telegraph and Telephone Service Bulletin: 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
SERVICE, 

BULLETIN NO. 21. 

Office of the Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 2, 1918. 

To All Telegraph and Telephone Employees: 

A number of letters are being received at the 
department stating that patrons of the tele¬ 
graph and telephone service are not always ac¬ 
corded courteous treatment by the employees, 
also that when complaint is made the employees 
frequently state that the delay or other trouble 
is due to instructions issued by the Postoffice 
Department when such is not the case. 

The Telegraph and Telephone systems are 
operated for the benefit of the public and our 
first duty is co-operation with as well as service 
to the public. All employees of the telegraph 
and telephone service must exert every effort to 
see that messages are transmitted and delivered 
in the quickest possible time. Those who come 
in contact with the public must at all times be 
courteous and obliging. Indifference or non¬ 
concern in the relations with the public or the 
service rendered will not be tolerated and must 
give way to a spirit of interest rather than of 
indifference in the performance of duty. Close 
attention to duty and courteous treatment in¬ 
volve no hardships and cost nothing, but mean 
much to the public. 

In the governmental operation of the tele¬ 
graph and telephone systems the co-operation 
of all supervisory officers and employees is 
earnestly desired. Those in charge will be held 
strictly accountable for the service, also for the 
conduct of the employees under their super¬ 
vision, toward the public. 

(Signed) A. S. Burleson, 
Postmaster General 

Approved: 

J. C. Nowell, 

General Manager. 

Issued December 7, 1918. 


President Directs Airplanes by Telephone 

An interesting news dispatch under date 
of November 22 is to the effect that through 
a radio telephone installed on the portico 
of the White House President Wilson di¬ 
rected the maneuvers of half a dozen army 
airplanes flying over the Potomac River 
several miles away. The apparatus was 
used during the war but its secret was only 
disclosed after the armistice. 

Colonel C. C. Culver is the army officer 
credited with being the most active agent 
in this connection. His statement is that 
“After we had enlisted the assistance of 
the foremost American telephone com¬ 
panies and their experts we succeeded in 


transmitting vocal messages from a plane to 
the ground in October, 1917.” It was 
expected that the utilization of these de¬ 
vices would have been of tremendous ef¬ 
fectiveness in the offensive which would 
undoubtedly have been launched next 
spring. Colonel Culver predicts that this 
new adaptation of the telephone will be an 
extremely valuable adjunct in the commer¬ 
cial use of airplanes. 


Flat Rate Service 

The decisions of utility commissions 
throughout the country indicating disappro¬ 
val of flat rate service, as compared with 
measured service, seem to be increasing in 
number. The justice of the principle that 
users should pay in proportion to benefits 
obtained is constantly securing recognition. 

The following is part of a decision re¬ 
cently rendered in the territory of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (R. R. C. No. 13,763, March 13, 
1918) : 

“3. Petitioner should decline to place 
any flat rate telephone in any store, office, or 
place of business where the same is freely 
and easily accessible to the public, or where 
the purpose or effect of the location is an 
invitation to the general public to use the 
same, or where its indiscriminate free use 
is intended as a trade attraction. Should 
there be in such store, office, or place of 
business, no suitable location where the sta¬ 
tion is not accessible to the general public, 
or should the subscriber insist upon a loca¬ 
tion so accessible, the company should de¬ 
cline to install a flat rate telephone and 
should install only a metered or measured 
service telephone of its customary type, 
this telephone to take care of such general 
public use as the subscriber may permit.” 


The newspapers of the day have con¬ 
tained many lengthy descriptions of the 
beautiful Paris home of the Prince Murat, 
which has been placed at the disposal of 
President and Mrs. Wilson during their 
stay in that city. That the importance of 
telephone service for the President is ap¬ 
preciated is shown by the statement that 
the most complete switchboard and tele¬ 
phone installation will be provided. The 
President and his suite will have their own 
private telephone exchange, as well as in¬ 
dividual lines for personal use. 

















Kamerad! 

































STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT NOVEMBER 1, 1918 

Showing the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Station, in Exchanges of 300 or More Stations 

Since January 1, 1918 


•g|s 


EXCHANGE — 


Group No. 1 — 

Los Angeles.132,622 

Oakland . 35,680 

Portland . 51,117 

San Diego. 15,889 

San Francisco.. .130,175 

Seattle . 60,050 

Spokane . 24,307 


(20,000 stations and over) 


122,122—10,500 
36,881 1,201 


55,402 

20,938 

133,044 

63,759 

23,863 


4,285 

5,049 

2,869 

3,709 

—444 


—7.92 

3.37 

8.38 
31.78 

2.20 

6.18 

—1.83 


Totals.449,840 456,009 6,169 1.37 

, 000 ) 
3.02 
1.81 
8.74 


Group No. 2 — 

(10.000 

stations 

up to : 

Berkeley . 

. 11,757 

12,112 

355 

Sacramento .. . . 

. . 14,012 

14,266 

254 

Tacoma. 

. . 15,672 

17,041 

1,369 

Totals. 

. . 41,441 

43,419 

1,978 

Group No. 3 — 

(5,000 

stations 

up to 

Fresno. 

9,191 

9,523 

332 

San Jose. 

. . 9,850 

9,883 

33 

Stockton . 

. . 7,876 

8,056 

180 

Totals. 

. . 26,917 

27,462 

545 

Group No. U — 

(2,500 stations up to 

Aberdeen. 

. . 2,300 

2,531 

231 

Alameda. 

4,401 

4,647 

246 

Bakersfield .. . 

. . 3,641 

3,653 

12 

Bellingham .. . 

. . 4,118 

4,322 

204 

Eureka, Cal. . . 

. . 2,754 

2,854 

100 

Glendale. 

. . 2,259 

2,897 

638 

Reno. 

. . 3,217 

3,246 

29 

Riverside. 

. . 3,805 

3,874 

69 

Salem. 

. . 2,809 

2,754 

—55 

Santa Ana.... 

. . 2,494 

2,964 

470 

Walla Walla. . 

. . 3,209 

3,222 

13 

Yakima. 

. . 3,745 

3^931 

186 

Totals. 

.. 38,752 

40,895 

2,143 


4.77 


2.02 

5,000) 

10.04 

5.59 

.33 

4.95 

3.63 

28.24 

.90 

1.81 

—1.95 

18.85 

.41 

4.97 

5.53 


Group No. 5 — 
Albany . 

(1,000 stations 
1,146 *1,048 

up to 
—98 

2,500) 

—8.55 

Alhambra. 

1,789 

1,816 

27 

1.51 

Anaheim. 

965 

1,313 

348 

36.06 

Astoria. 

1,778 

1,927 

149 

8.38 

Baker . 

1,243 

1,236 

— 7 

— .56 

Bremerton. 

1,128 

1,263 

135 

11.97 

Central i a. 

961 

1,028 

67 

6.97 

Chico . 

1,339 

1,345 

6 

.45 

Eugene. 

2,159 

2,130 

—29 

—1.34 

Hanford . 

1,099 

1,089 

—10 

— .91 

Hoquiam. 

Lewiston, Idaho. 

1,323 

1,420 

97 

7.33 

1,725 

1,725 


* ' .94 

Marysville, Cal.. 

1,377 

1,390 

13 

Modesto. 

1,632 

1,735 

103 

6.31 

Monterey. 

1,499 

1,535 

36 

2.40 

Napa. 

1,373 

1,419 

46 

3.35 

Olympia . 

1,458 

1,594 

136 

9.33 

Orange. 

1,135 

1,158 

23 

2.03 

Oregon City. 

1,059 

1,066 

7 

.66 

Palo Alto. 

2,250 

2,453 

203 

9.02 

Pendleton. 

1,489 

1,579 

90 

6.04 

Petaluma. 

1,276 

1,214 

—62 

—4.86 

Richmond. 

1,833 

1,898 

65 

3.55 

San Luis Obispo 

1,302 

1,369 

67 

5.15 

San Mateo. 

2,354 

2,493 

139 

5.90 

San Pedro. 

1,443 

2,049 

606 

42.00 

San Rafael. 

1,228 

1,234 

6 

.49 

Santa Cruz. 

2,018 

2,088 

70 

3.47 

Santa Monica . . . 

1,941 

1,914 

_27 

—1.39 

Santa Rosa. 

1,680 

1,684 

4 

•24 

The Dalles. 

1,139 

1,172 

33 

2.90 

Vallejo. 

1,675 

1,855 

180 

10.75 

Vancouver . 

1,336 

1,624 

288 

21.56 

Ventura. 

716 

1,115 

399 

55.73 

Visalia. 

1,163 

1,181 

18 

1.55 

Watsonville .... 

1,225 

1,236 

11 

.90 

Totals. 

52,256 

55,395 

3,139 

6.01 


.£ £ 

S e 


Group No. 6 — (500 stations up to 

Ashland. 809 795 —14 

Chehalis . 876 954 78 

Coalinga . 641 607 —34 

Colfax . 648 629 —19 

Colton . 621 768 147 

El Centro. 635 649 14 

Escondido. 509 522 13 

Fullerton. 831 920 89 

Grants Pass. 737 672 —65 

Grass Valley, Cal. 558 525 —33 

Hollister. 513 508 — 5 

Klamath Falls.. . 892 906 14 

Lodi. 850 873 23 

Madera. 513 511 —2 

Martinez . 580 643 63 

Merced. 738 746 8 

Mill Valley. 528 558 30 

National City.... 432 620 188 

Oroville, Cal.... 710 702 — 8 

Pasco. 524 555 31 

Porterville . 783 756 —27 

Raymond . 658 734 76 

Redding. 614 590 —24 

Redondo . 496 503 7 

Redwood City... 787 826 39 

Roseburg. 930 922 — 8 

Salinas. 028 961 3o 

San Anselmo.. . . 617 668 51 

Santa Clara. 629 635 

Woodland. 968 996 -8 

Totals. 20 

Group No. 7 


1 , 000 ) 

—1.73 

8.90 

—5.30 

—2.93 

23.67 

2.20 

2.55 
10.71 

—8.82 

—5.91 

— .97 
1.57 
2.71 

— .39 

10.86 

1.08 
5.68 
43.52 
—1.13 
5.92 
—3.45 
11.55 
—3.91 
1.41 
4.96 

— .86 

3.56 
8.27 

.95 

2.89 


Areata 


Cal. . 


Auburn, 

Rend. 

Rurbank . 

Dayton, Wash. 

Dinuba . 

Fillmore. 

Fort Rragg. 

Hayward. 

Inglewood. 

Kent, Wash 

La Jolla. 

La Mesa.. 

Nevada City.. . 

Pittsburg. 

Placentia. 

Pomeroy. 

Rialto. 

Ritzville . 


Sausalito .. . 

Selma. 

Sonora . 

South Rend. 


Sparks . 

Tillamook .. 

Ukiah. 

Wilmington 


Group No. 1 • 
Group No. 2. 
Group No. 3. 
Group No. 4. 
Group No. 5. 
Group No. 6. 
Group No. 7. 


. 20,555 

21,254 

699 

3.40 

(300 stations up to 500) 

431 

442 

11 

2.bo 

305 

323 

18 

5.90 

500 

472 

—28 

—5.60 

443 

492 

49 

11.06 

157 

381 

224 

142.67 

448 

445 

— 3 

— .67 

305 

322 

17 

5.57 

440 

446 

6 

1.36 

350 

365 

15 

4.29 

462 

487 

25 

5.41 

388 

405 

17 

4.36 

375 

381 

6 

1.60 

355 

366 

11 

3.10 

220 

320 

100 

45.45 

369 

328 

—41 

— 11.11 

294 

319 

25 

8.50 

393 

399 

6 

1.53 

395 

383 

—12 

—3.04 

318 

341 

23 

7.23 

420 

361 

—59 

—14.05 

486 

497 

11 

2.26 

428 

438 

10 

2.34 

459 

477 

18 

3.92 

326 

331 

5 

1.53 

361 

395 

34 

9.42 

co 351 

435 

84 

23.93 

325 

352 

27 

8.31 

318 

340 

22 

6.92 

490 

482 

— 8 

—1.63 

141 

371 

230 

163.12 

. . 11,053 

11,896 

843 

” 7.63 

SUMMARY 



. .449,840 

456,009 

6,169 

1.37 

. . 41,441 

43,419 

1,978 

4.77 


27,462 

545 

2.02 

. . 38,752 

40,895 

2,143 

5.53 

. . 52,256 

55,395 

3,139 

6.01 

. . 20,555 

21,254 

699 

3.40 

. . 11,053 

11,896 

843 

7.63 

. .640,814 

656,330 

15,516 

2.42 


Total owned stations January 1, :1918..... *669,470 
Total owned stations November 1, 1918.. . .681,149 
Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918.. . 11,6/9 
Per cent gain in stations since Jan. 1, 1918. A -'* 


—Loss. 









































































































































OFFICIALS 

OF 

THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


GENERAL 


SCOTT, H. T„ Chairman Board of Directors. 
McFARLAND, G. E., President. 

PILLSBURY, H. D., Vice President and General 
Attorney. 

NOWELL, J. C., General Manager. 

POWLEY, N. R., Rate Engineer. 

EATON, F. W., Secretary and Treasurer. 

PETTY, G. J., Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
MARGRAVE, C. E., Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer. 


PHELPS, F. C., General Auditor. 

CASASSA, C. S., Auditor of Disbursements. 
WELDON, C. H., Auditor of Receipts. 

HOEDEL, R. O., Chief Traveling Auditor. 
PILLSBURY, E. S., Chief Counsel. 

SHAW, J. T., Attorney. 

CARROLL, B. C., General Agent. 

HALL, C. J., Special Agent. 

HALSEY, T. V., Secretary Employees’ Benefit Fund 
Committee. 


ENGINEERING 


BURKETT, C. W., Chief Engineer. 

FLEAGER, C. E., Acting Plant Engineer. 

SENGER, G. H., Acting Engineer of Outside Plant. 


WISEMAN, D. E., Equipment Engineer. 
HALL, A. N., Appraisal Engineer. 
WOLFE^ R. E., Traffic Engineer. 


COBBY, E. V., Building Engineer. 


COMMERCIAL 


COOLIDGE, P. H., General Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent. 

MORRILL, C. P., Commercial Engineer. 

KEARNS, JNO., Superintendent of Collections. 

PHILLIPS, W. J., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Northern Division. 

HICKMAN, C. E., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Inland Division. 

GILKYSON, J. W., Division Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Central Division. 

MASON, C. F., Division Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Southern Division. 

HALLIDAY, J. A., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, Portland, Ore. 


McNALLY, F. L., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Seattle, Wash. 

VAN HOUTTE, C. P., District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Eugene, Ore. 

DELURY, T. F., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, San Francisco (Metropolitan District). 

SPRINGER, G. J., District Commercial Superin¬ 
tendent, San Francisco (Coast District). 

NOBLE, J. P., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Sacramento, Cal. 

BAILEY, MAYNARD, District Commercial Super¬ 
intendent, Fresno, Cal. 

LYNCH, J. A., District Commercial Superinten¬ 
dent, Los Angeles, Cal. 


PLANT 


FULLERTON, D. P., General Superintendent of 
Plant. 

BROMMAGE, W, H., Superintendent of Supplies. 

PATTON, W. R., Supervisor of Long Lines. 

JOSLIN, R. T., Supervisor of Plant Operations. 

MOORE, W. D., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Northern Division. 

TINKHAM, H. J., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Inland Division. 

TEAGUE, W. T., Division Superintendent of Plant, 
Central Division. 

ANDERSON, H. F., Division Superintendent of 
Plant, Southern Division. 

YOUNG, R. Z., Division Plant Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

SHEARER, H. A., Division Plant Engineer, Inland 
Division. 

CHAMBERLAIN, J. N., Acting Division Plant En¬ 
gineer, Central Division. 

DIX, I. F., Division Plant Engineer, Southern Di¬ 
vision. 


LOWRIE, J. F., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Northern Division. 

COLE, O. R., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Central Division. 

IRISH, E. A., Division Superintendent of Con¬ 
struction, Southern Division. 

DUNPHY, J. P., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Portland, Ore. 

CORNITIUS, M. W., District Superintendent of 
Plant, Seattle, Wash. 

McBIRNEY, H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

SMITH, F., District Superintendent of Plant, Sac¬ 
ramento, Cal. 

LONG, E. H., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Oakland, Cal. 

DAVIES, J. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

PETTY, W. R., District Superintendent of Plant, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


DOWNS, J. P., General Superintendent of Traffic. 

PARKINSON, H. T., Traffic Engineer. 

REAGAN, F. J., Traffic Supervisor. 

CORCORAN, J. H., Division Superintendent of 
Traffic, Northern and Inland Divisions. 

SEDAM, M. D., Division Superintendent of Traffic, 
Southern Division. 

ALLSOPP, C. B., Acting Division Superintendent 
of Traffic, Central Division. 

BREENE, E. L., District Traffic Chief, Seattle 
District. 

VALLE, E. C., District Traffic Chief, Seattle Sub¬ 
urban and Everett Districts. 

MAY, G. E., District Traffic Chief, Portland Dis¬ 
trict. 

ANGELL, F. T., District Traffic Chief, Portland 
Suburban District. 

SHEA, F. H., District Traffic Chief, Spokane Dis¬ 
trict. 

BRIGGS, S. M., District Traffic Chief, Tacoma 
District. __ 

WEBER, L. K., District Traffic Chief, Walla Walla 
District. 

EW T ERS, B. F., District Traffic Chief, Eugene Dis¬ 
trict. 


COLE, O., Jr., District Traffic Chief, San Fran¬ 
cisco District. 

RUTLEDGE, H. E., District Traffic Chief, San 
Francisco Suburban District. 

CRAVENS, B. H., District Traffic Chief, Oakland 
District. 

SMITH, R. C., District Traffic Chief, Sacramento 
and Chico Districts. 

BLANCHARD, D. R., District Traffic Chief, Stock- 
ton District. 

PARTON, F. A., District Traffic Chief, San Jose 
District. 

RUNDEL, M. S., District Traffic Chief, Santa Rosa 
District. 

WHIPPLE, A. L., District Traffic Chief, Fresno 
District. 

RUSH, F. N., Acting District Traffic Chief, Los 
Angeles District. 

BOOTH. L. E., District Traffic Chief, Bakersfield 
and Los Angeles Suburban Districts. 

GRANT, P. M., District Traffic Chief, San Diego 
District. 

KELLAR, S., District Traffic Chief, Riverside and 
Santa Ana Districts. 








































